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Overview 


bonking  Von.  Canadians  is  a  textbook  about  governments  in  Canada. 

The  book  contains  essential  information  for  the  student  as  well  as 
a  number  of  learning  activities  to  involve  the  students  in  the  topic. 

This  is  an  optimistic  book  in  that  it  helps  the  students  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  need  for  governments  grows  right  out  of  their  ordin¬ 
ary  lives  and  that  governments  belong  to  all  of  us. 

The  content  includes  the  workings  of  local,  provincial  and 
federal  governments  and  touches  on  several  value  areas  at  the  heart 
of  political  activity,  namely  power,  equality  and  freedom.  WonJzing 
Von.  Canadian*  works  well  as  a  textbook  study  of  government,  but  it 
works  much  better  as  a  handbook  to  help  students  look  at  their  own 
lives  and  communities  to  see  what  is  happening  there  in  terms  of 
governments  meeting  their  needs. 

GOALS 

The  goals  of  bonking  Von.  Canadian*  are  to  help  students: 

think  about  government  as  something  belonging  to  all  citizens; 

learn  some  of  the  major  concepts  involved  in  democratic 
government ; 

learn  more  about  the  extent  of  government  in  their  local 
communities; 

learn  about  the  overall  structures  of  governments  in  Canada; 

make  reasoned  inquiries  into  the  values  of  freedom  and 
equality  in  Canadian  society; 

learn  how  to  make  use  of  governments . 

BUILT-IN  METHODOLOGY 

fondling  Von.  Canadian*  continually  builds  on  the  students’  own  exper¬ 
iences  both  at  home  and  in  the  community.  The  content  of  the  book 
has  been  organized  into  a  pyramid  of  facts,  concepts  and  general¬ 
izations.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  there  are  many  facts  (hope¬ 
fully  not  too  many) .  Higher  up  the  pyramid  the  facts  are  boiled 
down  to  a  few  concepts.  Still  higher  up  the  concepts  are  linked 
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to  form  even  fewer,  comprehensive  generalizations.  This  approach  is 
aided  by  the  use  of  broad  introductory  questions  referred  to  as  "Cue 
Questions".  The  Cue  Questions  provide  the  direction  for  the  content 
of  each  chapter  in  the  book,  and  the  generalizations  become  answers 
to  the  Cue  Questions . 


CONTENT 


Cue  Question  1 

What  -is  government? 

Factual  Information:  contained  in  the  book  and  to  be  sought 
from  the  students'  own  lives  and  communities. 

Concepts :  needs , 

government, 

services, 

levels  of  government  (local,  provincial,  federal), 
co-operation. 

Generalization:  Government  is  you  and  others  working  together 
to  satisfy  some  o ft  your  needs. 

Cue  Question  II 

Hou)  do  you  lorm  your  governments? 

Factual  Information:  contained  in  the  book  and  to  be  sought 
from  the  students '  own  lives  and  communities . 

Concepts:  representation, 
elections, 
political  parties, 
campaign, 

the  right  to  vote, 
responsible  government. 

Generalization:  Governments  are  formed  through  individual  and 
political  party  selection  oft  representative!)  responsible 
to  the  voters . 

Cue  Question  III 

Who  are  the  leaders  ofi  your  governments? 

Factual  Information:  contained  in  the  book  and  to  be  sought 
from  the  students'  own  lives  and  communities. 

Concepts:  leadership, 

the  monarchy, 
cabinet, 

prime  minister  and  premier. 

Generalization:  Government  leaders  are  the  elected  represent¬ 
atives  o £  both  the  voters  and  the  other  representatives , 
and  these  leaders  function  under  the  symbolic  leadership 
ofi  the  Queen . 
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Cue  Question  IV 

How  ao  youA  goveAnmenti  woak? 

Factual  Information:  contained  in  the  book  and  to  be  sought 
from  the  students'  own  lives  and  communities. 

Concepts:  parliamentary  procedure, 
civil  service, 
courts , 
freedom, 
taxation. 

Generalization:  GoveAnmantA  AcuUAfiy  youA  naadt  by  LUtantng 
to  you,  by  maktng  Zaw6,  by  caAAytng  out  tka  laiW6,  and  by 
paytng  tfoA.  thorn  with  tax.  mo  nay. 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  $  APPENDIX 

Words  and  phrases  used  in  the  text  are  defined  in  the  Glossary. 
Additional  information  relating  to  the  text  is  contained  in  the 
Appendix. 

EVALUATION 

Specific  objectives,  written  in  behavioural  terms,  are  included  with 
the  Lesson  Guides  that  follow.  These  objectives  state  clearly  what 
a  student  can  be  expected  to  know  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  These 
objectives  can  then  form  the  basis  for  test  questions.  You  may  wish 
to  give  the  specific  objectives  to  your  students  at  the  outset  of 
each  chapter. 


LESSON  GUIDES 

Lesson  guides,  which  contain  some  background  information  and  further 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  developing  the  concepts  and  generalizations, 
are  included  below.  These  suggestions  are  meant  to  be  adapted  by 
the  teacher  as  required  by  his  or  her  own  background  and  by  the  needs 
of  the  students  in  each  particular  class. 


Lesson  Guides  for  Chapter  1 

Cue  Question 
What  goveAnrmyit? 

Specific  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  this  chapter  study,  a  student  should  be  able  to: 
state  the  need  for  government; 
define  government; 

give  ten  examples  of  government  services; 

give  a  description  of  his  or  her  community; 

name  the  three  levels  of  government  and  name  three  services 
provided  at  each  level; 

give  a  general  statement  to  answer  the  Cue  Question. 

WHAT  IS  GOVERNMENT?  -  Text  page  1 

This  is  the  time  to  set  the  Cue  Question  with  the  students.  Al¬ 
though  the  term  goveAnrmwt  may  seem  rather  vague  to  some  students 
at  this  point,  it  is  really  the  only  word  that  can  give  clear  focus 
to  this  chapter  study.  A  brief  discussion  of  what  the  word  means  to 
some  'students  may,  without  the  use  of  a  formal  definition  at  this 
point,  help  them  realize  that  this  is  an  inport ant  area  to  study. 

YOUR  NEEDS  -  Text:  pag&>  2-3 

Students  are  invited  to  consider  their  needs .  This  invariably  leads 
to  discussion  of  what  is  h. e.atty  needed  as  compared  to  what  is  merely 
desirable.  Therefore,  use  the  time-honoured  economics  model  of  needs 
v6.  wants  to  help  the  students  discover  their  real  needs.  A  good 
classroom  climax  to  this  introduction  is  to  create  a  class  list  of 
needs  which  students  all  agree  on.  This  push  for  consensus  among 
the  students  may  also  make  this  class  list  rather  short,  but  that’s 
fine. 

Page  3  has  to  establish  the  tricky  but  essential  relationship 
between  a  child  and  society.  Obviously  that  relationship  exists 
indirectly,  with  the  parents  as  the  prime  link  between  child  and 
society.  The  term  you  is  really  referring  to  the  student  as  you, 
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meaning*  you  and  youA  paA&ntA  in  many  cases.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  will  be  a  direct  link  between  the  child  and  society.  The 
school  is  an  example  of  a  direct  contact  between  the  child  and  a 
government  service. 

The  conceptual  purpose  on  page  3  is  to  have  the  student  realize 
that  many  of  his  or  her  needs  are  met  by  parents  working  directly 
with  their  own  two  hands,  as  it  were,  and  by  businesses,  community 
associations,  clubs,  churches,  etc.  But  that  still  does  not  account 
for  all  the  needs  that  must  be  satisfied.  Hopefully  your  class  list 
will  still  specify  some  needs  which  have  not  been  accounted  for  by 
the  above-mentioned  sectors  of  our  society  and  the  way  will  be  clear 
to  introduce  government. 

GOVERNMENT  -  Text  page  4 

Why  our  governments  tackle  some  of  our  needs  but  not  others  is  often 
a  hotly  debated  issue  by  voters  and  by  governments  themselves.  Some¬ 
times  other  sectors  of  society  seem  able  to  meet  these  needs  but 
governments  step  in  and  take  over.  Nevertheless,  in  theory,  govern¬ 
ments  only  tackle  needs  of  great  importance  -  e.g.,  national  defence 
-  or  needs  that  are  too  widespread  to  be  left  to  any  particular 
businesses  -  e.g.,  roads.  Having  said  this,  it  can  be  seen  that 
almost  any  government  service  one  might  name  can  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  private  enterprise  in  some  country  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  the  opposite  is  even  more  true.  However,  the  value 
issue  of  "big  government"  is  probably  beyond  the  scope  of  student 
perception,  at  least  at  this  point. 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  -  Tuxt  page*  5-8 

The  objective  here  is  to  introduce  the  students  to  some  of  the 
services  that  their  governments  provide.  The  services  on  page  6  are: 
mail  delivery,  defence, 

garbage  collection  transportation, 

te levis ion ,  parks . 

Obviously  television  is  a  service  that  governments  share  with  private 
enterprise. 


On  page  7  the  services  pictured  are: 
schools,  health  (lab  technician),  libraries, 

railways,  roads,  health  (X-ray 

airports,  prison,  technician) . 

It  can  be  fun  for  the  students  to  draw  lots  to  choose  a  govern¬ 
ment  service  that  they  must  try  to  get  along  without.  Essentially 
they  will  be  describing  life  as  it  was  (or  is)  for  rural  or  pioneer 
people  in  this  country.  The  illustration  shows  a  person  relying  on 
a  horse  for  transportation. 


LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT  -  Text  page*  9-U 

This  section  shows  maps  of  Canada  with  and  without  the  provinces 
marked  in.  Students  are  tnvitzd  to  try  to  find  out  the  names  of  the 
ten  provinces  (and  two  territories) .  The  memorization  by  the  students 
of  the  names  of  our  provinces,  their  locations,  their  capitals,  and 
so  on,  is  not  an  objective  of  this  study.  Therefore,  mapwork  and 
other  exercises  about  the  provinces  should  only  be  done  if  they  are 
part  of  the  genuine  objectives  of  youA  course.  For  the  students,  it 
is  "your  province",  not  all  the  others,  which  is  constantly  discussed 
in  this  book. 

International  government  is,  of  course,  only  loosely  organized, 
with  the  United  Nations  being  the  main  organization.  Canada  also 
belongs  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Students  may  still  recall 
the  1978  Commonwealth  Games  held  in  this  country.  The  member  countries 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  listed  in  the  Appendix.  Canada  also  belongs 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  has  "observer"  status  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  The  general  objectives  of  these 
organizations  are  the  mutual  development  and  collective  security  of 
their  members . 

On  page  11  students  have  the  opportunity  to  figure  out  which 
service  is  provided  by  which  level  of  government  in  Canada.  Assis¬ 
tance  in  this  can  be  obtained  from  page  75  of  the  student’s  book  and 
from  the  telephone  directory.  The  telephone  is  part  of  almost  every 
household.  The  telephone  directory  is  part  of  the  telephone  service 
and  is  equally  well  known  to  students.  Therefore,  looking  for  govern- 
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ment  listings  in  the  telephone  book  is  an  easy  way  for  students  to 
discover  the  presence  of  government  in  their  local  community.  Some 
possible  telephone  book  headings  are  listed  in  the  text,  but  there 
may  be  other  headings  that  apply  to  your  community.  This  is  best 
done  as  a  homework  exercise,  as  it  will  likely  be  difficult  to  have 
enough  telephone  directories  to  do  the  exercise  in  class. 

This  is  also  a  point  at  which  to  review  the  skill  of  making  a 
chart.  Students  will  discover  that  some  services  -  for  example, 
transportation  -  are  provided  by  more  than  one  level  of  government. 
The  question  "Why  should  different  levels  of  government  provide 
similar  services?"  can  have  several  answers.  In  the  case  of  trans¬ 
portation,  Canada’s  large  geographic  distances  is  the  most  obvious 
answer. 

On  page  12  the  government  services  shown  in  the  pictures  are: 
public  transportation,  crosswalk,  street  signs, 

vehicle  license  plates,  streetlights,  traffic  signs, 

hydro  wires/poles,  stop  lights,  mail  box, 

sidewalks/streets ,  fire  hydrant,  school. 

Students  may  have  difficulty  deciding  on  the  most  important 
level  of  government.  It  is  not  necessary  to  force  a  conclusion  on 
this  matter.  However,  students  may  learn  that  all  three  levels  of 
government  are  important  if  they  prove  difficult  to  rank-order. 

Since  this  is  almost  the  end  of  the  chapter,  work  with  your 
students  to  formulate  a  generalization  to  answer  the  Cue  Question. 

A  generalization  for  this  chapter  is  given  in  the  content  description 
on  page  2  of  this  manual.  However,  your  class  may  arrive  at  a  some¬ 
what  different  generalization.  So  be  it’.  Have  your  class  write  out 
and  learn  the  generalization.  It  is  an  important  piece  of  knowledge 
for  them.  Post  it  on  the  bulletin  board  as  well. 


COMMUNITY  CHECKUP  -  TcxT  page*  13-15 

At  this  point  some  community  research  is  appropriate.  The  Community 
Checkup  is  an  exercise  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  their 
community.  First  they  must  define  their  community.  It  could  be  a 
rural  district  or  neighbouring  town,  or  a  city  or  part  of  a  city. 
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The  activities  in  the  Community  Checkup  encourage  a  student  to  ex¬ 
plore  his  or  her  community  and  learn  more  about  it  u)<i£kout  searching 
for  data  of  a  political,  economic  or  demographic  nature.  This  fam¬ 
iliarity  will  be  useful  when,  later  on,  the  students  try  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  government  services,  government  people  and 
government  problems  in  their  community. 

Some  of  the  questions  are  "fun",  but  they  still  aim  at  familiar¬ 
izing  a  student  with  his  or  her  community. 


Lesson  Guides  for  Chapter  2 

Cue  Question 

Hoiv  do  you  l onm  youA  goveAnm&nti? 

Specific  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  this  chapter  study,  a  student  should  be  able  to: 

define  these  concepts  of  government:  representation, 

election, 
political  party, 
nomination, 
campaign, 
voting, 

responsibility; 

understand  and  take  part  in  an  election; 

demonstrate  consistency  and  foresight  when  considering  value 
positions  on  voting  rights  and  voting  responsibilities. 

FORMING  GOVERNMENTS:  A  CASE  STUDY  -  Text  pag(tt>  IS- 26 

This  case  study  describes  events  in  a  grade  5  classroom  in  Lester 
Pearson  Elementary  School  -  all  imagined,  of  course.  Essentially, 
the  case  revolves  around  a  group  of  students  having  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  on  how  best  to  spend  some  money  entrusted  to  them.  This 
case  study  should  be  read  together  as  a  class,  with  interjections  by 
yourself  or  by  the  students  as  you  see  fit.  A  number  of  concepts 
are  built  into  the  story  but  are  not  meant  to  be  taught  while  the 
story  is  being  read.  Instead,  they  are  reintroduced  on  subsequent 
pages  and  their  inclusion  in  the  case  study  is  then  referred  to. 

The  methodology  of  "expanding  horizons"  is  being  used  here,  but 
with  a  difference.  Instead  of  relying  on  the  actual  common  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  students  as  a  starting  point,  this  method  gives  the 
students  a  common  experience  vicariously  by  involving  them  in  5B's 
problem.  From  this  common  initial  horizon,  the  students  now  can  all 
expand  their  understanding  together. 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT  -  Text  page  27 

Now  you  can  begin  to  use  the  experience  of  5B  to  develop  concepts, 
the  first  one  being  "representation".  It  is  the  problem  of  numbers 
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that  makes  representation  necessary.  The  Greeks  in  ancient  Athens 
had  the  first  democratic  government,  and  all  of  their  citizens  were 
able  to  sit  together  in  a  stadium  and  take  part  in  government 
proceedings.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  "citizens" 
included  only  adult  Greek  men.  So  in  actuality,  these  adults  had 
to  govern  on  behalf  of  various  non-citizens,  including  slaves, 
women,  and  as  always,  children. 

In  the  activity  your  students  likely  will  have  no  trouble 
sorting  out  the  qualities  of  a  good  representative. 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT  -  Text  page  28 

Help  students  avoid  the  misunderstanding  that  the  same  representa¬ 
tives  represent  them  at  the  three  different  levels  of  government. 

Note  the  three  symbols  introduced  here,  each  one  representing 
one  of  the  levels  of  government.  These  are  used  throughout  the  book. 

WHO  MAY  VOTE?  -  Text  page.  29 

The  development  of  the  concept  of  representation  leads  quite 
naturally  into  the  value  issue  of  who  indeed  may  help  determine 
the  representatives.  A  value  issue  is  therefore  presented  dealing 
with  the  concept  of  enfranchisement  -  that  is,  who  is  allowed  to 
vote. 

A  value  issue  should  be  developed  so  as  to  produce  in  a  student 
an  understanding  of  his  or  her  basic  value  premise  on  the  g&neAaZ 
topic  into  which  the  specific  issue  falls.  The  final  value  con¬ 
clusion  reached  by  the  student  should  be  consistent  with  this 
original  value  premise.  Along  the  way  to  the  conclusion,  the 
student  is  exposed  to  factual  premises  (i.e.,  factual  information) 
which  should  include  the  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  various 
conclusions.  To  summarize,  value  premise  plus  factual  premises 
equals  value  conclusion.  The  conclusion  is  then  best  followed  up 
with  a  plan  for  action. 

Consider,  then,  the  value  issue  at  hand.  The  question  is  posed: 
"Who  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  elections?"  This  is  a  very  specific 
question.  What  can  be  the  general  value  premise  here?  The  premise 
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is  to  be  in  the  area  of  universal  suffrage,  women’s  rights,  the  age 
of  majority,  and  so  on.  However,  our  students  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  develop  any  general  value  premises  in  these  large 
value  areas.  Therefore,  the  lesson  proceeds  directly  to  the  factual 
premises  by  describing  Canada's  past  and  present.  If  the  students 
feel  that  the  enfranchisement  laws  of  75  years  ago  were  unjust, 
they  are  probably  reacting  to  unspoken  value  premises  that  they 
already  hold.  As  for  the  questions,  a  campaign  with  adolescent 
voters  would  perhaps  result  in  fewer  issues  raised  but  rather  more 
music  and  colour  used  in  advertising. 

Next,  have  your  students  answer  the  original  question  and 
evaluate  their  answers  for  consistency  with  both  their  overall  values 
concerning  age  restrictions  and  their  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Then  the  students  may  consider  the  consequences  of  different  ages 
being  allowed  to  do  different  things. 

ELECTIONS  -  Text  page  30 

Some  teacher  initiative  may  be  needed  to  assist  the  students  in 
answering  the  questions  regarding  election  dates.  Local  governments 
have  fixed  election  dates,  so  a  call  to  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk 
or  Secretary  Treasurer  or  some  such  official  will  very  quickly  get 
you  an  answer  on  election  dates,  if  one  is  not  forthcoming  from  the 
collective  class  memory. 


ELECTING  YOUR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  -  Text  page  31 

Here  again,  you  have  to  do  some  checking  to  sort  out  which  local 
governments  your  community  may  have.  Some  help  is  given  in  the 
Appendix,  on  page  76,  which  shows  the  various  possibilities  in  each 
province.  A  local  official  should  be  able  to  help  you  more  if 
required.  Remember  that  there  is  often  one  local  government  for 
municipal  affairs  and  another  for  school  affairs.  Other  local 
boards  are  usually  appointed  by  one  of  these  elected  local  govern¬ 
ments.  A  good  way  of  discovering  which  local  governments  in  your 
community  are  elected  is  to  recall  all  the  local  elections  in  which 
you  were  able  to  vote. 
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Elected  local  representatives  are  usually  willing  and  able  to 
visit  classrooms.  In  fact,  if  yours  is  an  elementary  classroom,  the 
representative  might  make  a  special  effort  to  see  you,  as  he  or  she 
might  view  your  study  of  this  topic  as  a  sort  of  novelty.  Another 
reason  you  should  pursue  a  visit  by  a  local  representative  is  that 
your  chances  of  getting  a  visit  from  him  or  her  are  probably  better 
than  getting  a  visit  from  a  representative  for  one  of  the  other 
levels  of  government.  You  should  consider  Aomc  kind  of  a  visit  as 
essential  to  this  program'. 

ELECTING  YOUR  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  -  Text  page  32 

Grasping  the  concept  of  "constituency"  is  often  a  high  hurdle  to  new 
students  of  government.  It  need  not  be.  Concentrate  on  the  notion 
of  a  student  council  made  up  of  "room  reps"  and  it  is  as  simple  as 
that.  To  track  down  the  names  of  your  constituency  and  your  repre¬ 
sentative,  call  the  provincial  government  information  number,  which 
should  be  listed  in  your  directory.  The  operator  will  direct  you  to 
a  number  you  can  call  for  that  information. 

ELECTING  YOUR  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  -  Text  page  33 

Students  may  get  misled  by  the  idea  of  constituencies  at  both  the 
provincial  and  the  federal  level.  If  you  can  draw,  draw  a  map  of 
your  province  right  in  the  middle  of  the  chalkboard.  Then  mark  the 
provincial  constituencies  (imagined,  if  you  wish)  on  it  and  point 
out  that  each  one  of  these  constituencies  sends  a  representative 
to  your  provincial  government.  Then  extend  the  map  to  include  the 
rest  of  Canada  (roughly,  of  course)  and  mark  larger  federal  consti¬ 
tuencies  on  it  over  top  of  your  provincial  constituencies.  Students 
should  be  able  to  see  that  provincial  and  federal  constituencies  are 
completely  independent  of  one  another.  Students  then  can  realize 
that  they  live  in  two  constituencies  -  one  provincial  and  one  federal 
-  and  possibly  a  ward  as  well,  at  the  local  level.  The  appropriate 
names  and/or  maps  of  these  constituencies  might  make  a  good  visual 
display  in  your  classroom.  In  any  case  this  is  not  a  "life  and  death" 
concept  for  your  students. 
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As  for  our  representatives  being  viewed  on  television,  you  may 
be  able  to  use  this  to  reinforce  other  concepts  in  this  study.  You 
may  even  assign  this  as  homework  if  there  seems  to  be  easy  access  by 
your  students  to  the  program.  Your  students  may  get  the  impression 
that  the  Speaker  is  the  most  important  person  in  the  House.  The 
Speaker  is  simply  a  representative  who  is  a  chairperson  of  the 
discussions . 


GOVERNING  YOURSELF  -  Tuxt  page.  34 

The  students  are  about  to  learn  the  mechanics  of  election  procedure. 
But  before  they  get  into  the  details,  you  and  they  should  try  to 
make  some  plans  for  having  an  election  in  your  classroom.  At  this 
point  the  only  thing  that  needs  consideration  is  the  topic  for  an 
election.  It  could  be  for  a  room  representative  to  a  student  council, 
but  that  requires  a  school-wide  plan  for  a  council  and  a  mandate  for 
it.  You  may  be  planning  a  class  newspaper  and  could  elect  an 
editor.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  a  representative  position  that 
means  something.  Then  the  election  will  be  hotly  contested  and  will 
be  fun.  Give  it  some  thought  in  class  at  this  stage  and  you  may 
have  an  election  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  -  Text  page  35 

Political  parties  are  an  institution  which  have  developed  largely 
on  their  own  in  democratic  countries.  Very  few  constitutions  make 
provision  for  parties  in  the  electoral  process,  but  they  are  now  a 
regular  feature  nonetheless.  This  again  indicates  the  group  nature 
of  our  participation  in  the  political  process.  Our  electoral  system 
now  virtually  relies  on  political  parties  to  nominate  candidates  and 
identify  provincial  and  national  leaders.  And  the  winner- take -all 
philosophy  of  vote  counting,  wherein  only  the  party  with  the  mo6t 
votes  gets  a  representative  elected,  effectively  maintains  a  few 
large  parties  rather  than  numerous  small  ones  in  legislatures.  A 
small  party  may  get  numerous  votes  in  many  constituencies  but  win 
none  of  them.  This  party  would  have  no  elected  representatives  in 
the  legislature,  even  though  it  may  have  received  tens  of  thousands 
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of  votes  province-wide  or  nation-wide. 

Parties,  of  course,  have  ideas  which  are  at  the  same  time 
different  from  and  similar  to  those  of  other  parties.  The  example 
of  the  "Student  Body  Party"  versus  the  "Student  Individual  Party" 
shows  different  philosophies,  but  the  goal  is  the  same  -  to  help  the 
student.  These  could  have  been  two  parties.  To  coalesce  those  five 
committees  into  two  parties  is  fairly  realistic,  because  elections 
are  not  normally  contested  on  single  issues,  but  often  more  on  a 
general  approach  to  issues.  Election  results  have  to  last  four  years, 
so  specific  answers  cannot  be  promised  so  far  in  advance.  Only  go 
into  this  subject  if  you  feel  your  students  are  sophisticated  enough 
to  handle  it. 

In  terms  of  the  community's  politicians,  students  may  check  with 
their  parents.  Perhaps  a  friend,  neighbour,  or  relative  is  prominently 
involved  in  a  party.  In  any  case,  respect  those  students  whose  parents 
decline  to  divulge  party  affiliations  or  knowledge. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  ELECTION  -  Text  page  36 

You  may  wish  to  point  out  that  a  deposit  of  up  to  $200  is  usually 
required  of  candidates  and  is  not  refunded  unless  the  candidate  achieves 
a  certain  number  of  votes.  This  screens  out  the  non- serious  candidates. 
A  person  may  run  as  an  independent  candidate  if  he  or  she  cannot  get 
the  nomination  of  a  party.  In  practice,  these  independent  candidates 
seldom  get  elected. 

CAMPAIGNS  -  Text  page.  37 

Another  activity  you  might  try  is  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  different 
things  a  candidate  can  do  in  a  campaign.  Also,  you  could  discuss 
the  need  for  campaign  workers  and  point  out  that  young  people  can, 
and  do,  get  involved  in  campaigns  by  delivering  brochures,  licking 
envelopes,  and  so  on. 

ELECTION  DAY  -  Text  page  38 

In  the  discussion  on  this  page,  your  students  should  be  able  to  see 
the  need  for  a  registration  of  voters  to  ensure  that  a  person  votes 
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only  once.  If  a  voter  has  missed  being  registered,  he  or  she  can 
be  sworn  in  at  the  last  moment.  Perhaps  a  person  could  vote  falsely 
at  various  polling  stations,  but  government  "by  the  people"  will  end 
up  reflecting  the  way  people  are.  In  this  regard,  most  people  who 
are  willing  to  take  part  in  voting  are  interested  in  good  and 
honest  government  and  act  accordingly. 

The  secret  ballot  was  first  introduced  in  Canada  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  1855  and  in  federal  elections  in  1874.  Before  this  time  the 
voter  called  out  his  selection  to  the  returning  officer.  The  poten¬ 
tial  for  intimidation  with  that  system  is  evident. 

The  Innes  cartoon  on  page  40  intimates  that  some  people  cannot 
be  bothered  to  vote  on  election  day.  This  is  further  developed  in 
the  value  issue  upcoming. 

NOT  VOTING  -  Text  page  39 

Here  is  another  value  issue  and  it  is  developed  in  a  similar  format 
to  the  one  on  who  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  The  students  are  asked 
to  establish  their  choice  of  value  premises  regarding  compulsory 
participation.  Having  done  that,  they  then  consider  what  voters  not 
voting  means  to  election  results  (likely  very  little)  and  the  reasons 
persons  might  have  for  not  voting.  Some  persons  are  too  lazy  to  vote, 
others  are  too  busy,  others  are  ill,  and  some  husbands  and  wives  say 
that  they  will  "cancel"  one  another’s  vote  by  voting  for  different 
candidates,  so  they  just  stay  home. 

Students  then  are  given  information  as  to  the  voting  situation 
in  Canada  and  in  Australia.  Again,  you  should  have  them  make  up 
their  minds  on  the  value  issue  by  having  them  arrive  at  a  value 
conclusion  consistent  with  their  chosen  value  premise  and  their 
factual  premises.  The  conclusion  should  be  stated  in  a  sentence 
that  answers  the  original  question  at  the  top  of  the  page . 

GETTING  ELECTED  -  Text  page  41 

If  a  candidate  is  being  elected  from  a  ward  or  constituency,  then 
the  highest  vote-getter  wins.  If  candidates  are  being  elected  "at 
large",  then  those  who  have  the  most  votes  are  chosen  to  fill  the 
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vacancies  available. 

In  5B’s  election,  Michael  won  with  a  plurality  (more  votes 
than  anyone  else)  as  opposed  to  a  majority  (more  than  half) .  Since 
there  were  thirty  votes  cast  among  five  candidates,  Michael  aouZd 
have  won  with  as  few  as  seven  votes,  if  each  of  the  other  candidates 
had  got  six  or  fewer  votes.  To  win  with  seven  out  of  thirty  votes 
seems  unfair,  but  in  practice  this  system  seldom  produces  such  a 
small  plurality.  A  majority  result  is  assured  only  if  there  are 
two  candidates.  In  some  European  countries  there  are  "runoff”  elec¬ 
tions  held  a  week  after  the  first  election.  The  runoff  election  is 
just  between  the  two  top  vote-getters.  Under  that  system  a  majority 
is  assured,  as  the  voters  who  had  cast  their  ballots  for  some  elim¬ 
inated  candidates  must  now  make  a  different  choice. 

If  no  party  achieves  a  majority  of  its  representatives  elected 
in  the  legislature,  a  "minority"  government  may  be  formed.  In  this 
case,  one  of  the  large  parties  (usually  the  largest)  seeks  alliance 
from  smaller  parties  so  as  to  achieve  majority  voting  strength  in 
the  legislature.  If  this  develops  into  a  firm  arrangement  between 
parties,  they  may  form  what  is  then  known  as  a  "coalition"  government. 
Obviously  this  kind  of  situation  involves  considerable  negotiation 
and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  elected  representatives.  Minority 
governments  have  occurred  more  at  the  federal  level  than  at 
provincial  levels  in  the  past  several  decades . 

"THE  ELECTION  TRAIL"  -  A  GAME  -  Tzxt  pagte  42-43 

This  simple  game  simulates  some  of  the  situations  that  occur  in  elec¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  situations  are  self-explanatory,  but  some  require 
comment  here.  Losing  the  nomination  is,  in  effect,  an  early  defeat, 
because,  as  noted  previously,  it  is  very  difficult  to  win  without 
party  affiliation  -  both  because  of  lack  of  voter  identification  and 
lack  of  party  financial  support. 

Where  does  a  candidate  look  for  more  campaign  money?  Candidates 
expect  donations  from  people  who  support  them  or  their  parties. 
Candidates  usually  have  a  fund  raiser  or  manager  who  will  try  to 
raise  such  money  through  ads  or  personal  visits  to  individuals  or 
businesses.  Campaign  donations  are  tax  deductible.  This  turns  into 
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a  real  issue  in  the  game  a  few  spaces  later,  because  someone  offers 
a  donation  of  $10  000.00  to  a  candidate.  A  candidate  may  hesitate 
to  accept  such  a  large  amount  because  the  donor  might  ask  for  govern¬ 
ment  favours  later  on,  should  the  candidate  be  elected.  For  example, 
what  if  the  donor  owned  a  factory  that  was  creating  a  lot  of  pollution? 
Could  the  candidate  who  later  becomes  a  representative  really  tackle 
that  pollution  problem  effectively,  especially  if  his  or  her  election 
was  close,  with  the  outcome  perhaps  determined  by  the  extra  adver¬ 
tising  bought  by  the  large  donation? 

A  well- organized  campaign  often  has  a  number  of  volunteers  who 
use  their  cars  on  election  day  to  drive  elderly  or  disabled  persons 
to  the  polls.  Although  no  direct  campaigning  is  done,  this  act  of 
kindness  on  the  part  of  a  certain  party  usually  receives  a  "thank 
you"  in  the  ballot  box.  If  it's  raining  on  election  day,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  party  providing  this  service. 

Students  may  not  yet  know  what  a  cabinet  post  is,  but  at  this 
point  it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  realize  that  such  a  post  is 
usually  a  real  reward  for  a  successful  candidate. 

A  class  discussion  would  probably  be  very  helpful  after  the 
students  have  played  the  game. 

ELECTION  GUIDE  -  Text  page.  44 

Now  all  of  the  concepts  are  in  place.  Your  students  should  know  the 
objectives  and  mechanics  of  choosing  representatives.  The  Election 
Guide  sums  it  up.  If  you  are  going  to  have  an  election  in  your  room, 
now  is  the  time.  Just  follow  the  guide. 

THE  NEXT  ELECTION  -  Text  page  45 

Responsible  government  is  the  keystone  of  democracy.  The  represent¬ 
atives  in  power  must  know  and  respect  the  basic  power  of  the  people, 
because  it  will  come  up  again  at  the  next  election.  In  Canadian 
history  we  had  elected  representatives  for  a  long  time,  but  they  did 
not  form  the  government.  The  government  was  appointed  by  Britain. 

Thus  the  people  were  represented  in  the  government,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  responsible  to  them.  It  was  responsible  to  the  mother 
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country  instead.  Responsible  government  came  when  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  able  to  form  the  government.  (In  the  US  the  President 
and  the  representatives  are  elected  directly  by  the  people  so  they 
are  all  directly  responsible  to  the  voters.)  The  people,  as  voters, 
then  simply  re-elect  or  throw  out  the  government  at  the  next  election. 
It  is  the  thought  of  the  next  election  that  keeps  a  government 
responsible. 

The  chapter  ends  here,  so  help  the  class  work  on  a  generalization 
to  answer  the  Cue  Question. 


Lesson  Guides  for  Chapter  3 


Cue  Question 

Who  <wl  tkz  JL&OLdoAA  o{,  youA  goveJinm<mt6? 

Specific  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  this  chapter  study,  a  student  should  be  able  to: 

state  the  name  of  a  local  government  in  his  or  her  community; 

state  two  types  of  local  government  found  elsewhere  in  his  or 
her  province; 

name  two  elected  leaders  of  local  government  in  his  or  her 
community; 

define:  premier, 

prime  minister, 

cabinet, 

minister, 

Opposition, 

leader  of  the  Opposition; 

name  one  person  in  each  of  the  above  positions  for  his  or  her 
province  and  for  Canada; 

state  the  duties  of  the  Queen,  the  Governor  General  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  in  Canada’s  governments; 

name  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  his  or  her  province; 

explain  how  a  person  becomes  premier  or  prime  minister. 

LOCAL  LEADERS  -  Text  page  48 

This  is  a  very  straightforward  lesson.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  the  qualities  of  a  leader  as  defined  by  the  students  are  any 
different  than  their  earlier  defined  qualities  of  a  representative. 
Perhaps  our  representatives  are  all  leaders,  and  their  leader  has 
the  same  qualities,  but  more  of  them. 

THE  QUEEN  -  Text  pageA  49-50 

This  may  seem  an  awkward  time  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  but  that  position  is  an  essential  part  of  the  leadership  of 
our  provincial  and  federal  governments .  Since  these  governments 
are  to  be  discussed  next,  some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  mon¬ 
archy  beforehand. 

Likely,  the  opening  questions  regarding  the  presence  of  the 
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Queen's  image  in  Canada  today  will  receive  responsive  replies  from 
the  students.  The  story  that  follows  briefly  describes  the  trans¬ 
ition  of  the  British  monarchy  from  an  absolute  monarchy  to  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy.  So  far  so  good.  The  real  crunch  comes  when 
students  are  invited  to  comment  on  the  advantages  of  the  monarchy. 

They  will  likely  reflect  their  parents'  opinions  in  this  issue,  thus 
producing  a  broad  range  of  opinion.  As  the  teacher  it  is  hard  to 
contribute  to  this  kind  of  discussion,  but  you  may  observe  that  our 
present  form  of  government  works'.  That  may  seem  trite,  but  out  of 
the  over  160  members  of  the  United  Nations,  only  one  or  two  dozen 
are  functional  democracies .  It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  have 
a  working  democracy.  We  have  one.  Changing  it  should  be  done  with 
extreme  care'. 

PROVINCIAL  LEADERS  AND  FEDERAL  LEADERS  -  Text  pageA  51-53 

The  diagrams  on  these  pages  show  the  process  of  choosing  leaders  at 
both  the  provincial  and  federal  levels  of  government.  Note  that  voters 
are  already  representatives  in  a  sense,  because  they  must  represent 
non- voters  (for  example,  children)  in  the  business  of  forming  a 
government. 

Your  students  may  also  see  that  our  leaders  are  chosen  in¬ 
directly  by  us.  Unless  a  voter  is  in  a  party  leader's  constituency, 
the  voter  will  not  see  the  name  of  the  potential  premier  or  prime 
minister  on  the  ballot. 

The  concept  of  an  Opposition  may  also  seem  strange  to  your 
students,  but  since  party  leaders  are  so  important  to  our  parliamen¬ 
tary  system,  students  should  be  able  to  see  that  the  leader  of  the 
second  largest  party  has  to  have  a  prominent  position  in  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  Opposition  is  really  called  "Her  Majesty's  Loyal  Oppos¬ 
ition",  which  seems  to  carry  a  connotation  that  the  party  in  power  may 
be  more  loyal  to  itself  than  to  Her  Majesty,  and  therefore  requires 
a  watchdog. 

"Cabinet"  is  a  much-used  word  in  the  media,  so  your  students 
should  strive  to  understand  it.  Cabinets  do  not  pass  laws,  but 
because  they  introduce  important  bills  (the  ones  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass),  they  end  up  making  many  big  decisions.  Cabinets 
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also  make  departmental  decisions  that  are  too  important  for  the 
cabinet  minister  in  charge  of  a  department  to  make  on  his  or  her 
own.  An  example  of  this  is  a  decision  to  make  a  tax  cut  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  economy. 

The  chapter  ends  here,  so  work  on  a  generalization  to  answer 
the  Cue  Question. 


Lesson  Guides  for  Chapter  4 

Cue  Question 

HOW  do  LjOUA  QOVQA.YVmQ.yvt 6  WOAk? 

Specific  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  this  chapter  study,  a  student  should  be  able  to: 

give  the  steps  of  parliamentary  procedure; 

give  examples  of  two  public  servants  at  each  level  of 
government; 

describe  the  procedure  that  he  or  she  may  use  to  get  a 
government  to  help  solve  a  problem; 

state  the  purpose  of  courts; 

describe  the  relationship  between  taxes  and  the  amount  of 
government  services; 

state  a  generalization  to  answer  the  Cue  Question. 

MAKING  LAWS  -  Text  pagte  56- 5 S 

Parliamentary  procedure  can  take  a  considerable  variety  of  forms. 
Nevertheless  the  ’’steps"  listed  on  page  56  are  really  the  essential 
components.  The  descriptions  of  provincial  and  federal  procedures 
which  follow  are  elaborated  versions  of  the  same  three  steps.  Your 
students  will  no  doubt  see  that  the  three  steps  of  parliamentary 
procedure  do  not  mention  the  popular  act  of  "seconding”  a  motion. 

This  is  not  an  essential  step  in  the  procedure,  and  when  it  is  used, 
it  can  be  considered  as  part  of  the  first  step  -  that  is,  making  a 
motion. 

The  local  government's  parliamentary  procedure  introduces  the 
concept  of  study  by  a  committee.  This  can  take  many  forms,  from  an 
executive  committee,  which  acts  much  like  a  cabinet  in  its  leader¬ 
ship  role,  all  the  way  to  a  study  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of,  say,  a 
School  Board.  The  point  is,  committees  deal  with  motions  or  bills  at 
considerable  length  and  in  many  ways,  at  the  discussion  stage  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  Some  committees  are  even  made  up  of  non- 
elected  representatives  who  may  deal  with  issues  in  their  early  stage 
before  they  are  referred  to  the  elected  body  for  final  decision. 

Motions  at  all  levels  of  government  are  frequently  made  for 
purposes  other  than  making  laws  or  bylaws.  Some  of  these  motions 
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may  be  procedural  in  nature  -  for  example,  a  motion  to  adjourn  the 
proceedings  until  the  next  week.  Some  of  these  motions  may  be  to 
express  the  wishes  of  the  representatives  and  may  be  called  reso¬ 
lutions  -  for  example,  a  legislature  passing  a  resolution  expressing 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  a  prominent  person. 

The  three  readings  of  a  bill  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  the 
first  reading  introduces  the  bill,  and  there  is  no  debate;  the  second 
reading  permits  the  bill  to  be  debated  in  principle;  the  third  reading 
permits  the  bill  to  be  debated  as  to  its  exact  provisions,  but  not 
in  principle. 

Only  the  federal  government  has  two  bodies  of  representatives 
who  must  both  act  on  a  bill  before  it  can  become  law.  Besides  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  is  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  made  up  of 
representatives  who  are  appointed  from  various  regions  of  Canada 
according  to  a  constitutional  formula.  Because  the  Senate  cannot 
be  deemed  to  represent  the  people  of  Canada  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  elected  M.P.'s,  it  has  less  power.  Bills  are  not  usually  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  and  money  bills  can  not  be  amended  by  the 
Senate.  Generally,  the  Senate  routinely  passes  bills  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  purpose  of  the  Senate 
is  somewhat  controversial.  Some  people  feel  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  a  democratic  government  to  have  a  non- elected  body  helping  to 
make  legislation.  Others  feel  that  it  is  in  the  country's  best 
interests  to  have  our  bills  subjected  to  a  "second  look"  by  a  group 
not  facing  the  pressure  of  the  next  election. 

An  important  element  of  Canadian  government  is  that  political 
party  affiliations  seldom  show  up  at  the  local  level  of  government. 

If  parties  do  exist,  they  are  usually  different  parties  than  the 
well-publicized  ones  involved  in  provincial  and  federal  politics. 

Party  loyalty  is  very  strong  at  the  provincial  and  federal  levels. 
In  fact,  if  a  bill  introduced  by  a  cabinet  minister  failed  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  legislature,  and  hence  some  of  the  cabinet  minister's 
own  party  members,  the  minister  and  the  government  would  have  to 
resign.  It  is  only  in  the  committee  studies  of  a  bill  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  can  discuss  the  bill  more  objectively  and  recommend  changes 
in  it  without  being  subjected  to  rigid  party  discipline. 
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CARRYING  OUT  LAWS  -  Text  page  59 

Of  course,  the  entire  body  of  public  servants,  defence  personnel, 
and  government  employees  at  all  levels  are  the  most  visible  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  governments,  next  to  the  buildings  themselves. 

A  teacher  is  a  local  government  employee,  except  in  a  private  school. 
A  class  discussion  will  quickly  bring  to  light  some  children's 
parents  who  are  government  employees.  When  this  is  known,  it  is 
interesting  to  attempt  to  classify  these  employees  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  government  departments,  or  within  the  types  of  services  offered, 
or  by  various  levels  of  governments.  It  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  number  of  hJjind  employees  is  hundreds  of  times  larger  than 
the  number  of  efecTed  representatives.  This  makes  a  democracy  all 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  a  form  of  government  in  which 
relatively  few  amateurs  (representatives)  direct  the  efforts  of  a 
vast  number  of  professionals  (employees) .  This  is  why  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  the  representatives  "run"  the  government. 


THE  COURTS  -  Text  page.  60 

In  one  sense  the  judicial  branch  of  government  simply  could  be  lumped 
in  with  the  concept  of  government  employees.  However,  political 
science  has  long  divided  government  into  three  branches:  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  The  latter  branch  deserves  separate  status 
because  the  courts,  while  set  up  by  governments,  are  independent  of 
the  government.  In  this  case  the  dog  may,  and  occasionally  does, 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  it'.  Citizens  sue  governments  successfully 
in  Canada.  The  government  may,  in  the  public  interest,  amend  the 
laws  so  that  its  actions  in  a  particular  field  will  be  upheld  if 
they  are  challenged  in  a  court. 

Your  students  can  be  expected  to  bring  up  some  experiences  of 
court  proceedings,  probably  those  that  have  involved  their  parents. 
Naturally  the  students'  stories  will  be  tinted  with  their  view  of 
the  proceedings,  and  our  courts  may  end  up  looking  somewhat  unjust. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  the  class  to  get  at  the  underlying  social  need 
for  some  of  the  laws  which  may  be  discussed.  It's  difficult  for  an 
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individual  involved  in  a  case  to  see  the  larger  picture. 

Some  answers  to  the  questions  on  this  page  could  be: 

The  police  make  an  accusation,  but  a  person  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty; 

A  person  defends  himself  or  herself  by  taking  the  matter  up 
in  court,  likely  with  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  a  judge  who  determines  guilt  in  a  court.  In  more  serious 
cases  a  judge  will  have  a  jury  of  ordinary  citizens  help  him  or  her 
make  this  decision. 

If  the  accused  person  is  found  guilty,  the  judge  will  impose  a 
fine  or  jail  sentence.  The  judge  must  choose  within  a  certain  ti ange. 
of  penalties  which  are  specified  in  the  law. 

You  could  provide  your  class  with  some  thoughts  for  discussion 
on  the  recent  practice  of  having  a  guilty  person  "make  restitution" 
for  his  or  her  unlawful  deeds.  Obviously  this  only  provides  justice 
in  certain  cases.  If  a  bank  robber  only  has  to  pay  back  what  he  or 
she  took,  there  is  no  deterrent  to  robbing  banks.  And  what  restitution 
can  there  be  for  a  murder?  This  can  lead  to  even  more  discussion  as 
to  the  purpose  of  a  court's  action  against  an  accused.  There  can  be 
several  purposes:  to  punish  the  lawbreaker  so  that  he  or  she  and 
others  will  be  discouraged  from  such  lawbreaking;  to  protect  society 
by  keeping  a  dangerous  person  locked  up;  and/or  to  rehabilitate  the 
lawbreaker  so  that  he  or  she  will  not  want  to  commit  any  other  crimes. 


FREEDOM  -  Text  page  6  7 

This  value  issue  deals  with  the  broad  concept  of  government  involve¬ 
ment  in  our  lives.  The  initial  value  premise  could  be  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  following:  it  is  better  to  have  law  and  order  and  well- 
organized  social  development,  even  if  this  means  a  little  less  indi¬ 
vidual  development;  or,  it  is  better  to  have  individual  self-actual¬ 
ization,  even  if  social  development  is  less  dramatic.  This  choice 
of  personal  value  orientation  need  not  be  articulated  (or  even  dwelt 
on)  by  the  students,  but  it  is  included  in  the  valuing  process  and 
students  may  discover  it  themselves  as  they  go  deeper  into  the  issue. 

The  first  two  questions  in  the  lesson  permit  the  students  to 
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draw  from  their  own  minds  the  factual  premises  -  that  is,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  both  extremes  which  exist  in  the  continuum  of  freedom. 

No  modem  nation  can  be  an  example  for  you  to  use  of  a  lawless  state, 
but  a  frontier  area  such  as  the  American  "Wild  West"  can  suggest  at 
least  some  pictures  of  lawlessness.  The  novel  LoKd  ofi  the  Vtici,  can 
suggest  a  setting  for  lawlessness  as  well.  Any  totalitarian  society, 
especially  a  well-established  one,  such  as  the  USSR,  is  a  good  example 
to  use  when  discussing  question  two.  Questions  three  and  four  again 
force  the  students  to  consider  the  consequences  of  some  of  their 
choices.  Consequences  are  really  a  mixture  of  fact  and  choice  and 
should  lead  eventually  to  a  value  conclusion.  As  a  concluding  exer¬ 
cise  the  students  should  attempt  to  answer  the  original  question  in 
a  carefully  worded  sentence.  This  could  be  a  class  activity  as  well 
as  an  individual  activity. 


MAKING  USE  OF  YOUR  GOVERNMENTS  -  Text  pagci  62-63 

The  steps  involved  in  trying  to  get  something  done  by  a  government 
are  self-explanatory.  The  very  best  way  to  teach  these  steps  is  to 
tackle  a  real  issue  and  see  how  far  your  efforts  have  to  go  to  reach 
a  conclusion  -  either  success  or  concession  on  your  part.  The  issue 
could  be  a  school  or  community  need  that  has  not  received  government 
attention,  such  as  a  traffic  hazard,  a  playground  problem,  an 
environmental-protection  problem,  or  other  similar  issue.  Obviously 
the  steps  described  require  an  increasing  amount  of  time  and  effort 
and  even  political  risk  to  the  citizen  who  undertakes  them.  Never¬ 
theless  they  are  true  enough,  and  the  final  three  steps  (wherein 
the  citizen  resorts  to  an  all-out  public  campaign)  are  really  the 
"bottom  line"  in  the  political  process.  Few  politicians  want  to 
flatly  acknowledge  that  this  is  the  case,  because  they  feel  that 
they  are  smart  enough  to  be  able  to  represent  their  constituents 
without  getting  out  of  touch  with  a  lot  of  them.  And  politicians 
seldom  do  get  out  of  touch.  But  your  students  may  as  well  have  some 
understanding  of  just  what  can  be  involved  in  politics. 

If  you  are  trying  to  find  out  the  name  of  your  elected  repre¬ 
sentative,  it  is  always  available  from  the  general  information  num- 
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ber  of  whichever  government  you  are  dealing  with.  The  information 
operator  will  give  you  another  number  to  call  if  he  or  she  does  not 
have  that  information  at  hand.  A  letter  is  the  best  form  of  commun¬ 
ication  to  an  elected  representative  for  several  reasons:  you  are 
sure  to  reach  him  or  her  that  way,  and  the  letter  serves  as  a  constant 
memo  to  do  something,  or  at  least  reply.  One  well -written  letter 
from  a  good  student  representing  the  class  can  be  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  a  multitude  of  letters  of  lesser  quality  from  every  class 
member.  Quality  should  supersede  quantity  in  this  case.  Address 
the  letter  as  described  in  the  text,  possibly,  though  not  necess¬ 
arily,  adding  the  normal  name  of  your  provincial  legislative  building, 
or  "House  of  Commons"  if  it  is  at  the  federal  level. 


TAXATION  AND  SERVICES  -  Text  page*  64-6  5 

How  much  service  should  our  governments  provide?  This  is  not  usually 
a  value  issue  because  it  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  factual  pre¬ 
mise  only.  The  answer  then  arises  that  governments  should  provide 
the  services  that  they  can  provide  better  than  anyone  else.  The 
key  word  here  is  "better".  Does  better  mean  cheaper?  more  reliably? 
more  nationalistically?  more  universally?  When  an  individual 
makes  this  decision,  the  rest  of  the  question  should  be  answerable 
from  factual  information.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  lesson  provides 
an  extreme  example  of  government  services  in  education.  Actually, 
an  example  has  to  go  to  considerable  lengths  to  make  up  circumstances 
that  would  be  extreme  in  all  schools.  The  genuinely  extreme  luxury 
in  the  story  is  the  six  teachers  serving  a  class,  presumably  of 
about  thirty  students.  Other  questions  you  might  put  to  your  students 
are  "Which  services  now  acquired  elsewhere  seem  to  be  definitely 
unsuitable  for  governments  to  provide?"  and  "Should  your  governments 
pay  for  services  by  user  or  pay  for  them  by  all  people's  taxes? 

For  example,  should  every  citizen  support  the  fire  department,  or  just 
those  citizens  who  have  had  fires?" 

This  is  the  end  of  a  chapter.  Once  again  you  should  answer  the 
Cue  question  by  formulating  a  generalization  with  your  class. 
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FINAL  SUMMARY  -  Text  page.  66 

An  understanding  of  this  page  is  essential  as  it  shows  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  process  of  government.  This  page  should  be 
thoroughly  learned  by  your  students  -  a  fairly  easy  thing  to  do  if 
you  have  gotten  this  far. 

FINAL  ACTIVITY 

Teachers  often  save  field  trips  for  the  end  of  a  unit.  If  that  is 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  here  are  some  suggestions.  A  visit  to 
your  provincial  legislature  should  be  booked  well  in  advance,  and 
done  through  your  elected  representative.  Other  visits  may  be  to 
a  court,  to  city  hall,  or  to  other  places  where  government  services 
originate.  Be  sure  to  make  arrangements  in  advance,  and  allow  at 
least  one  class  period  for  a  post- trip  discussion  in  your  classroom. 
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Audio-Visual  Material 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD: 

FILMSTRIPS 

Wkat  Ia  GoveAnment? 

Canada' -6  GoveA.nme.nt 
Local  GoveAnment 
Pnovlncl.al  GoveAnment 
Tke  PedeAal  GoveAnment 
PoAtlamentaA y  GoveAnment 
PaAtleA  and  Election -6 
Voting  In  Canada 
Law  and  OAdeA 
Vou  and  Voua  GoveAnment 


FILM 


Tke  Canadian  ElectoAal  System  (16  mm,  B$W,  27  min.) 


FROM  CRAWLEY  FILMS: 


FILM 


SecuAlng  tke  Vote  (16  mm,  27  min.)  Film  on  the  election  process 
produced  for  the  Chief  Election  Officer,  Province  of  Ontario. 
(Although  produced  for  Ontario,  this  film  is  applicable  to  the 
rest  of  Canada.) 
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